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Subject:     "NEWS  NOTES  FROM  WASHINGTON. "    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Our  Department-of-Agri culture  reporter  has  "been  "back  visiting  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  this  week,  checking  up  on  the  insects  that 
are  making  the  headlines  these  days.     So  her  letter  this  week  is  full  of  news 
of  grasshoppers,  crickets,  termites,  and  —  But  wait.     I'll  read  the  news  just 
as  it  comes  from  her. 

She  says;     "The  more  I  learn  about  the  grasshopper,  the  more  I  think  this 
insect  will  get  my  vote  as  the  most  dauntless  pest  of  them  all.     Did  you  know 
that  this  grasshopper  which  is  giving  so  much  trouble  in  drought  regions  these 
days  is  a  near  relative  of  the  insect  that  caused  hard  times  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians  of  Pharoah's  day?    The  Bihle  speaks  of  the  pest  as  a  locust.    That  seems 
to  he  the  name  the  grasshopper  goes  hy  in  other  countries.     Well,  the  grasshopper 
or  the  locust  —  call  it  hy  whatever  name  you  please  —  thrives  in  times  of  drought. 
Crops  and  human  "beings  may  wilt  under  a  long  seige  of  hot,  dry  weather,  but  not 
the  dauntless  grasshopper.     The  entomologists  explain  that  one  reason  why  grass- 
hoppers are  so  plentiful  this  summer  is  that  the  death-rate  among  their  babies 
has  been  low.     If  grasshopper  eggs  hatch  in  wet  weather,  a  fungous  disease  kills 
many  of  the  young  insects.     But  hot,  dry  weather  checks  the  spread  of  this  disease. 
Then,  when  pastures  and  native  vegetation  dry  up,  the  hoppers  just  move  in  on  the 
cultivated  crops  for  food. 

"Grasshoppers  are  such  a  serious  pest  in  many  countries  that  they  are 
responsible  for  an  international  conference  every  year.     This  year  in  April  some 
60  delegates  and  experts  from  26  countries  met  at  the  kth  international  locust 
conference  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  to  see  what  could  be  done  about  grasshopper  control. 
Dr.  J.  R.  Parker  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  represented  the  United 
States,  reports  that  the  delegates  from  the  different  nations  recognized  the  use 
of  poison  "bran  as  developed  in  this  country  as  the  most  effective  method  for 
killing  locusts  or  grasshoppers. 

"Bad  as  the  grasshopper  prohlem  is  here  in  this  country,  it  doesn't  have 
international  complications,  at  least.    And  international  complications  are  just 
what  it  means  to  the  small  countries  of  southern  Europe,  southwestern  Asia,  and 
northern  Africa.    For  example,  a  great  horde  of  locusts  in  one  of  the  desert 
countries  of  Africa,  doing  no  particular  harm,  may  suddenly  become  migratory  and 
fly  over  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  settle  down  to  devour  the  crops  of  Italy  or 
southern  France  or  some  other  country.     The  farmers  have  no  warning  against  these 
surprise  attacks  from  foreign  locusts  and  little  chance  to  save  their  crops  from 
them.     You  can  see  how  complications  can  arise  as  a  result. 
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"The  entomologists  say  that  when  sufficiently  stimulated  "by  hunger  and 
heat,  grasshoppers  of  some  species  can  change  from  hoppers  to  fliers.    The  ento- 
mologists have  seen  this  happen  right  in  their  own  laboratories.     Test  grass- 
hoppers, grown  in  cages  where  the  temperature  was  high  and  where  they  had  no 
succulent  green  food,  grew  longer  wings,  "became  slimmer,  and  took  on  brighter 
colors.     They  were  adapting  themselves  for  a  migration.    These  flying  'locusts' 
or  grasshoppers  are  the  insects  that  so  terrorized  the  early  settlers  "by  sweep- 
ing unexpectedly  across  the  Rockies  in  great  dark  clouds.    The  flying  forms  have 
not  appeared  in  this  country  since  1880.     But  enormous  numbers  of  this  same 
species  in  the  hopper  stage  have  infested  cultivated  land  in  the  West  from  1921 
to  1932  and  again  from  1933  to  1936. " 

Our  correspondent  turns  now  from  grasshoppers  to  crickets.     She  says: 
"My  inquiries  about  the  common  insect  known  as  the  cricket  have  shown  how  poets 
and  entomologists  can  disagree.     Poets  have  always  considered  the  chirp  of  a 
cricket  a  pleasant  sound,   indoors  or  out.     Milton  was  the  first  to  speak  of  the 
'cricket  on  the  hearth1  as  the  symhol  of  mirth,  and  Dickens  carried  on  the  idea. 
Another  early  writer  penned  the  now  common  phrase  'as  merry  as  a  cricket.'  But 
the  entomologists  don't  seem  to  feel  very  merry  about  the  cricket.     Their  study 
Df  both  field  and  house  crickets  shows  that  these  insects  can  become  serious 
household  pests.    They  sometimes  come  indoors  in  great  numhers  and  eat  holes 
in  clothing  and  other  fabrics  and  even  in  leather  shoes. 

"Studies  of  cricket  invasions  show  that  most  homes  that  suffer  "badly  are 
located  near  city  dumps.     The  crickets  find  "both  food  and  shelter  in  these  refuse 
-heaps.     As  they  increase  in  number,  they  may  spread  to  nearby  houses.  Usually 
late  in  the  day,  they  fly  or  crawl  into  the  house  by  way  of  small  openings  in 
the  walls  or  through  poorly  screened  windows  or  doors.    Field  crickets  are  not 
normally  household  pests,  but  they  also  may  come  in  in  large  numhers  as  winter 
approaches  and  their  outdoor  food  supplies  "become  scarce. 

"So  the  entomologists  are  now  advising  housewives  as  to  the  best  means  of 
keeping  the  cricket  from  the  hearth.     They  say  closing  all  openings  and  tightening 
screens,  windows,  and  doors  will  help  prevent  their  entrance.     Sprays,  poison 
powder,  or  even  poison  bait  will  help  destroy  them.     Fresh  pyrethrum  powder, 
liberally  dusted  on  the  floor  along  baseboards  or  "blown  into  cracks  will  kill 
tremendous  numhers.     Any  good  commercial  fly-spray  will  kill  all  crickets  that 
it  actually  hits. 

"Finally,  here's  a  bit  of  news  a.bout  the  termite.     This  fall  if  you  see 
a  swarm  of  winged  insects  that  look  like  flying  ants,  don't  worry  for  fear  your 
house  is  infested  with  termites  until  you  have  checked  on  the  insects'  waistline. 
Termites  have  very  thick  waists;  winged  ants  have  thin  waists  that  appear  to  be 
almost  cut  in  two  in  the  middle.     In  the  spring  and  fall  flying  forms  of  termites 
start  the  new  colonies.     They  do  no  harm  in  themselves,  but  are  a  warning  that 
the  house  needs  reconstruction  against  termite  damage. 

"Of  course,  you  know  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  information 
to  send  you  on  any  one  of  these  troublesome  insects.     All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
[write  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.  " 

That  concludes  the  insect  news  from  Washington  for  today. 


